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. 
LOUISA FAULDER, OF BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


She was marked from childhood by much sen- 


sitiveness and vivacity, and as she advanced 
towards maturity these qualities were blended 
with a sweetness and gentleness that awakened 
lively interest in those who knew her, and secured 
the warm attachment of her more intimate 
friends. 

She was early deprived of a mother’s care, and 
the decease of her father when she had reached 
her twenty-first year, was a still greater trial to 
her affectionate heart. Her own health had 
begun to droop a few months before this event, 
and it soon became evident to her anxious friends 
that consumption had too surely marked her for 
an early grave. Up to this time it does not ap- 
pear that her heart had been renewed by the 
power of Divine grace, and though amiable and 
correct in her general conduct, this seems to have 
been rather the result of natural temperament 
than of those higher principles which actuate the 
humble Christian. 


feeling; and after passing through much mental 
conflict, she was enabled to find relief in prayer, 


and in the assurance that her sins were forgiven | 


for her Saviour’s sake. Her delicacy had now 
much increased, and in a letter written about this 


time, after speaking of the doctors having re-|m 


stricted her to two rooms, with other precautions, 
she adds: “ What this imports thou wilt see. I 
have been incredulous long enough, but now it is 
very plain,—just now I think plainer to me than 
to others, that my time here will not be long. 
And sometimes the thought of parting with all 
that are dear on earth, is very bitter ; but, through 
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On the occasion of her father’s 
decease, she was brought under deep religious ' 
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though but a new-found and a trembling one,— 
that I shall be accepted in that day, and, un- 
worthy as I am to share the same blissful home, 
meet with the beloved ones gone before.’”’ 
| Again she writes, Tenth month, 10th, 1853: 
“T fully believe now, and am becoming quite ac- 
customed to the thought, that this sickness is unto 
death, whetber my decline may be a rapid or a 
| lingering one. Often I think the former is most 
|likely. This will be another sorrow for thee; 
| and for thy sake and some few others, I yet feel 
‘that I would fain live, if it might be. But there 
| will be joy to thy heart in the nfidst of grief, in 
| the belief, which I humbly trust thou mayest 
cherish, that I ¢an look to the end without fear, 
through most unmerited mercy, and sometimes 
even with some degree of resignation, because 
then I should be safe, and itis His will. But 
the ties of earth are strong yet, and seem to get 
stronger still, at the thought of their being soon 
rent asunder.” 

Eleventh month 6th. ‘TI trust I am not de- 
ceiving myself. It does seem so strange and so 
undeserved that I should feel such a degree of 
peace and security as I do sometimes, after such 
years of sinful indifference and delay; it is so 
gently that I have been drawn, and as it were 
won, into the fold, that doubts will arise if I am 
there at all. But I feel that there.s a change; 
‘ ew ties are formed, though not of earth,’—new 
thoughts and feelings, though as yet they have 
not displaced old habits of thought. There will 
be a constant warfare to be kept up until the end. 
The Apostle says, ‘ we know that we have passed 
from death unto life because we love the brethren,’ 
and I do feel to love those who love their Lord, 
more than I used to; and I am far more interested 
in the Scriptures; ‘ not,’ in the words which struck 
me particularly in a book I was looking at one 
day, ‘not as a collection of essays, historical and 
biographical, but as a dialogue between God and 

own ‘soul.’ ”’ 
Twelfth month 24th. “TI have never yet felt 
as though ‘I did not care to live,’ or as though 
‘there was nothing worth living for,’ as some 
people say. The ties of life seem strengthening 
as time rolls on, and if trials and thorns increase, 
the flowers are more thickly strewn as well; but 
I do trust that I may be preserved from resting 


the merey of God in a crucified Saviour, I can — them, and that perfect resignation,—and 


now look to the future without fear, with a trust,— 


not, that alone, but even joyful acquiescence,— 


pt eee 
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may respond to the summons whenever it may | 
come. 


“Stand loose from all, thou lonely voyager 


Unto a world of spirits.’ ” 


The following extract refers to the disposal of | 
her father’s philosophic val apparatus :— 

Fourth month 3d, 1854. When I look back 
upon the time, and thought, and ingenuity, and 
labor bestowed by him on these things, and how 

valuable and interesting they were to him, and 
recall the reverent wonderment with which I used 
to regard them from the first dawn of reason, 
when, according to of Aunt}i 
Annie’s, | lisped an admonitory, ‘ Henry must | 
not touch papa’s apparatus,’ and then to think I 
must see them criticised first by one and then | 
another, ‘in disposed of piece meal in this way ! 
Careless or uninterested hands taking up what he 
laid down! Oh, would it were indeed but a 
troubled dream! It is a sad and bitter reality, | 
and nature ‘must feel it;—but how like a gleam | 
of light comes the thought that he has far higher 
and nobler occupation for his elevated and sancti- 
fied faculties thgre! No need of material assist- 
ance in searching out the manifold works of God, 
—the secrets of science all laid open perhaps, 
and wonders that human wisdom had never 
dreamed of, explored with ecstatic admiration by 
the redeemed and glorified spirit in that paradise 
of bliss.”’ 

During this summer she was invited, on several | 
occasions, to the houses of friends residing in the | 
country, and derived great enjoyment from the | 
change. Her letters make fre quent and grateful | 
mention of their kindness, and of the e xceeding | 
refreshment, both mental and bodily, procured to 
her through their hospitality. In reference to| 
one of these invitations, she writes: “Isn’t it 
good? I feel the prospect of a week’s good air 
very healing.” 

But though the progress of disease might be 
thus retarded, it was still pursuing its fatal course, 
and she was repeatedly brought low by alarming 
attacks and hemorrhage. During her intervals of 
partial improvement, she took a lively interest in 
benevolent objects. The following remarks refer | 
to First-day Schools :—* I would wish to cherish | 
the hope of one day being of some little use in 
that way somehow or somewhere, and in the 
meantime would endeavor not to neglect the 
small opportunities for increasing the hap )piness 
and lightening the sorrows of those within my | 
sphere of influence, for it may be possible to do | 
as much real good in that quiet every-day way, | 
as in the more obvious and apparently more 
laborious exertions of the philanthropist. I fe el| 
my life has been very deficient in this good in- 
fluence- * * * May the future bear a better | 
record; may it give witness to more unselfish | 
devotion to the interests of others,—to more in- | 
dustry and energy in the discharge of life’s| 
duties.” 

Fifth month 22d, 1855, she writes : 


a reminiscence 


se 


“ That 
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spirit of contentment, what a beautiful thing it is 
to have! Itis what I have been needing and 
wishing for very much lately; indeed, I find it 


| wants cultivating, so as not to be an occasional 


emotion, when all is going smoothly, or some new 
mercy is added to the countless sum, but a living 
ever-present principle, ever ready to quell the 
rising murmur, and prompt us to look around 
upon those more tried and less favored than 
ourselves.” 

In the Eighth month, a half-sister, in her 12th 
year, was removed by death. She had been long 
in a state of great suffe ring, which she bore with 
much patience and sweetness, and her friends 
have the consolation of believing that she was, 
indeed, a lamb of the Saviour’s fold. 

About this time Louisa writes, Eighth month, 
Ist, 1855: ‘How swiftly is the year gliding 
away! Wasting away, to all appearance, in this 
lonely chamber; yet not | trust, for faith 
grows more in these times of sorrow than when 
there is nothing to drive it tothe Rock. Sorrow- 
ful times, indeed, they still are. The dear sufferer 
is still in life, they say, but ‘going fast.’ Truly 
it does seem ‘ hard work’ to die with her, though 
when mamma made the remark to her, I think 
yesterday, she answered slowly, but expressively, 
‘Not very! * * * One very ‘striking testimony 
she has given, mamma told me of last evening, 
strongly convincing and comforting as to her 
state, had there not been enough besides, and | 
believe it was quite a spontaneous remark, and 
uttered so impressively—‘ How could I find a 

Saviour now!’ * * * 5th day. Now, my dear 
HL, thou may join with us in thanking and prais- 
ing God, for she suffers no more! She entered 
into rest about a quarter-past nine last evening. 
Oh, what rest and bliss for her!’’ 

Eighth month 18th. “ It was, indeed, cause 
only for thankfulness, when she was taken out of 
so much suffering to be for ever with her Saviour, 
though many a time we shall yet be sadly re- 
minded of the pale face, and skilful and indus- 
trious fingers now returning to the dust, but, I 
trust, only to lead us to happier thoughts of the 
higher and nobler employments of the world 
where now she dwells, a sinless spirit of purity 
and bliss. Oh, my dear , have we not much 


so, 


}cause for gratitude and praise to our God, for 
| four of our family are awaiting the rest in the 


kingdom of his redeemed ones! Oh that all 
may be gathered, not one wanting, through the 
boundless mercy of Him by whose grace we are 
saved; and, blessed be His holy name, that the 
one who has probably most of all sinned against 
His love, and resisted His Spirit, has not been 
left to go on in prosperity and ease, unloved and 
unchastened, but has been so followed with 
loving kindnesses and mercy /e/t in every stroke, 
that in weakness and pain, with earth fading, 
and eternity nearing, she can look up with an 
humble and chastened trust, even out of the 
midst of utter weakness and helplessness and 
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great dation, to the atoning love of our ever 
compassionate Saviour and Redeemer! Yet what 


is the return of love I render for this wonderful | 


goodness to me? Qh, it is feeble indeed—so 
small as to be almost imperceptible. My dearest | 
—, do not complain to me of coldness. What 
am Lif thou art cold? I was going to say, tell 


any one else but me, but I do not think it is of 


any use complaining to one another—we must 
tell Flim, for He alone can help us.” 
To be concluded.) 


OH, VOLTAIRE! VOLTAIRE ! 


In the deeply interesting autobiograpy of W. 


Jay, of Bath, the following oe related of | 


the son of Mr. Tupper, (Mr. Jay’s predecessor), | 
illustrates, in an affecting manner, the baneful 
influence upon youth of infidel publications and 
imprope r companions. 

Mr. T. was a widower, and had only one child, | 
a son, residing with him, and articled to a solicitor 
in Bath. This son had more than his father’s 
natural talents, and was a good scholar, and gave 
much promise of rising above many in his pro- 
fession. He also seemed much inclined to walk 
in those ways which are “ pleasantness and 
peace.” W he n, therefore, he had arrived at age, 
on his birth-day he wrote a paper, entitled, 
“Rules for my Conduct.” It began thus: “I 
am now come of age, and hope for the favor and 
blessing of God upon my future years. But in 
order to do this, I know I must adhere to certain 
principles and rules ; the first of which is Prery. 
‘Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
and to depart from evil, that is understanding;’ ”’ 


ete. But, alas! this goodness was as the morn- 


ing cloud, or early dew, which soon passeth away. 
These hopeful appearances were in a few months 


blighted, and in a few more entirely destroyed. 
‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners ; 
and a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 


Voltaire !” He im steed himeelf v up in » the 
bed, and wringing his hands again, exclaimed, 
“Oh, that young man! that young man ! eg 
said, “ My dear sir, what young man?” With 
a countenance indescribable, he answered, “ I 
will not tell you.”’ 

How was my soul agonized, for I had loved 
him much, and had endeavored in every way to 
| render myself agreeable and useful to him. But 
‘one sinner destroys much good.”” What have 
I seen, in a long ministry, of the dire effects of 
| evil associates and licentious publications. He 
kept moving about, and grasping the bed-clothes ; 
and after a disturbed silence muttered something 
about his seeing fire, and then suddenly expired. 
On the last circumstance I laid no stress ; it was 
probably from a sparkling of the eye, affected by 
the imagination or by disease. 

Should this solemn and true statement fall 
under the notice of any youth who has had godly 
parents and a religious ‘education, and not only 
| outward adv antages, but serious convictions and 

| resolutions, from all which he has turned aside 

| —surely here is enough to awaken his reflections 
and fears, and to enforce the language of inspired 
| wisdom and love: “My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not. Enter not into the path 
| of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
| Avoid it, pass not by it; turn from it, and pass 
away. For they slee p not, except they have 
|done mischief; and their sleep is taken away 
unless they cause some to fall. And thou mourn 
at the last, when thy flesh and body are con- 
sumed, and say, How have I hated instruction, 
and my heart despised reproof! and have not 
| obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine 
ear to them that instructed me! Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth; and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; 
but know thou that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” — Leisure Hour. 





This fine youth became acquainted with some | 


sceptical, or as, by a patent of their own creation, | 


they call themselves, free-thinking young men ; 
gave up the sabbath; forsook the house of God, 
which his father had built ; 
ister to whom he had been greatly attached ; and 
“ boldly” left off to be wise and to do good. But 
as his fall was rapid, so his new course was short. 
Swimming on a Sunday for amusement and ex- 
periment, “he ¢ aught a chill which brought on a 
consumption. This for months gave him warning 
and space for repentance; but it is to be feared 
this grace of God was in vain. During his gradual 
decline, he refused all intercourse with pious 
friends or ministers; and when his good nurse 
entreated him to call me in, as [ lived close by, | 
and there had been such an intimacy between us, 
he frowned and rebuked her, and ordered her to 
mind her own business. n the last day of his | 
life, unasked, I ventured into his dying chamber. 
He was sensible : but exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Voltaire! 


abandoned the min- | 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 


When you lie down at night, compose your 
| spirits as if you were not to wake in this life. 
And when you awake in the morning, consider 
\the new day as your last, and live accordingly. 
Surely that night cometh of which you will never 
see the morning, or that day of which you will 
|never see the night; but which of your morn- 
ings or nights will be such, you know not. Let 
| the mantle of worldly enjoyment hang loose 
around you, that it may be easily dropped when 
death comes to carry you into another world. 
When the corn is forsaken the ground is ready 
|for the sickle ; when the fruit is ripe it falls off 
the tree easily. So when a Christian’s heart is 
| truly weaned from the world, he is prepared for 
| death, and it will be more easy for him. A heart 
disengaged from the world is a heavenly one, and 
|\then we are ready for heaven, when our hearts 
1) are there before us. 
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FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. “« He will of course below with him a proper 
It is said that in former times the dons at introduction,” observed the burgher. 
Cambridge were singularly punctilious in requir-| “It is his imperial majesty the Emperor 
ing the ceremony of introduction before they Joseph II.,” replied the messenger—“ the first 
would permit the slightest intercourse between potentate in Europe; and he is not likely to sup- 
themselves and anybody else. Amongst the | pose anything further will be required of him 
many facetiar of the university, there is a story | than to announce himself.”’ 
current on this subject. A fellow of Trinity} ‘I know nothing of your emperor,” replied 
was one day walking by the Cam in stormy |the Dutchman ; “he does not belong to my ac- 
weather, when he saw a man in the water strug- | quaintance ; and if he were even the burgomas- 
gling for his life. The fellow was an excellent} ter of Amsterdam in person, I would not admit 
swimmer, and his first impulse naturally was to| him without a proper presentation.’’ The Hol- 
jump in tothe rescue. He had one foot already | lander then resumed his pipe, and the emperor 
in the air, when he suddenly recollected that the | was forced to return without a more intimate 
drowning man was an utter stranger. On this| acquaintance with a Dutch merchant's villa than 
he paused, and cried out in an agony of distress: | mere hearsay. 
“What a pity that I never was introduced to| The nations of Latin race know nothing of all 
that man!’ |this. You may notice an Italian in a public con- 
‘here are some characteristics essentially Bri-| veyance—on the one side of him is an intimate 
tish in reference to this same talismanic influence | acquaintance, on the other an utter stranger ; and 
of introduction. You sit by a man ata theatre, | yet he will carry on conversation with both for 
or any other public place; you guard jealously |an hour without your being able to pronounce 
against any infringement of your rights on his|which is the acquaintance and which is the 
part, though he may be a Falstaff, and you could | stranger. Since the time-honored custom of kiss- 
creep into an alderman’s thumb-ring ; you bris-| ing amongst Southern nations is gone somewhat 
tle up if he dares to touch upon the space for| out of fashion, there is no outward and visible 
which you have legally and honestly paid; you} sign by which any man in those countries evinces 
look d: aggers at him if he ventures to whisper i in|that the man he meets is a friend or otherwise 
the midst of an interesting scene, and are ready} He takes off his hat to the person of whom he 
for an open remonstrance if he hums the airs to| asks the way to his hotel; he takes off his hat 
himself. All at once enters a mutual acquaint-|to his own brother. He is profuse in his expres- 
ance, who pronounces but four words—Mr. Smith, | sions of regard to a man whose name he certainly 
Mr. Jones; Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith. No abraca-|does not know how to spell; and perhaps the 
dabra in the vocabulary could produce a more| chief distinction between his address to the said 
magical transformation. You are seized in-|man and to one of his own relatives is, that it 
stantly with a profound desire to administer to| would be warmer and more demonstrative to th 
all the little comforts which the larger bulk of | former than to the latter. Let any one demand 
your fat neighbor requires : you tuc ‘+k in your | the price of a piece of salmon from a French fish- 
coat-tails ; you put your neighbor on the other| woman whom he sees for the first time. It is ten 
side out of patience by shifting your legs out of|to one that when she names the price, she will 
the way of your new friend ; you listen with pa-|add: ‘For you, monsieur.”” This ** pour vous’ 
tience to all kinds of absurd remarks which he|is one of the commonest phrases in every French 
may choose to utter in the very midst of the|mouth. It is naturally applied in cases of long 
dénouement of the piece; you are willing to assist | acquaintance; and though not so naturally, yet 
him in catching the air of the comic song, and | often with more truth applied to a fresh acquaint 
give him your back to beat his tattoo upon.|ance; for the Southerner, who admires novelty 
And all this because a man who, a week ago,may|as he admires every other excitement, will d 
have been to you as entire a stranger as himself, | more for a new-comer than for an old iriend. 
has naneply uttered his name before you. There is no doubt that all this increases th 
Something of the same kind may be found in| pleasure of visiting the cities of the South, and 
a nation of which many of the characteristics are | has a wonderful effect on first impressions. Th 
the same as our own—the Dutch. A burgher | cause has been assigned, in the first place, to the 
of the famous suburb of Amsterdam was once | natural temperament of the inhabitants of South 
quietly smoking in the back-parlor of his resi-|ern Europe; and, secondly, to their habit of 
dence, when a rap, much louder than ordinary, | passing so much of their time in public gardens. 
was heard at the door, and an officer entered in | cafés, and other places where they are constantly 
the Austrian imperial livery. The new-comer| apt to encounter strangers. We do not believ 
announced that the Emperor Joseph II. was on| either of these to be the principal cause, and we 
his way to visit the renowned retreat of the Hol-|demur to the first altogether. It is extremely 
land merchants, and as the mansion of mynheer | common among foreigners to hear people talk oi 
was amongst the most celebrated as a marvel of|the English temperament as if it were a thing 
comfort and cleanliness, he intended to honor its | fixed and undeviating. Now, we will answer for 
master with a call. it, that out of twenty Englishmen taken at rap- 
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dom, you will find every extreme of tempera-| tion, which, in our peculiar social position, might 


ment—the most passionate with the most calm, 
the most frank with the most reserved, the most 
careless and sociable with the most nervous and 
retiring. 
all over the world is in great part owing to the 
diversity of temperament, whereby the proper 
man is, sooner or later, sure to be forthcoming for 
every exigency. The fact may be owing to our 
descent from so great a variety of races. As- 
suming it to be a truth, we altogether deny that 
any national characteristics of our own country, 
in respect of manners, are due to temperament. 
It may in truth be asserted, that the nation which 
possesses the greatest variety of temperament, 
presents at the same time the most uniform and 
decided system of manners. 


The principal cause of the difference of the | 


bearing towards strangers in our country, and in 


The great success of our countrymen | 


‘lead to very unpleasant results. In all nations, 
| peculiarities, when once explained, mean very 
little. It is the commonest, but one of the 
gravest of mistakes, to judge a nation by its 
| peculiarities. 

| There is much that is graceful, no doubt, in 
| the French mode of understanding acquaintance- 
ship. If one riding party of pleasure in the Py- 
| renees, for instance, meets another, the two par- 
| ties instantly salute. This is in itself gracious, 
land means in addition, if there is any small 
‘service that the one party can render to the 
| other, it will be cheerfully given. France is, in 
truth, the land of small services. With us, there 
| is always the idea present, that such an act might 
| be construed into something further. Our out- 
ward manners suffer in consequence, and some- 
'thing more perhaps, as in many instances small 


those of Southern Europe, is the different mean-| services may be avoided, under the impression 


ing we attach to an acquaintance. An acquaint- | 
ance in France or Italy means a man whose name | 
you know, and to whom you speak when you | 
meet him. The chances of getting further than | 
this are so remote, that they have no more influ-| 
ence on the proceeding than the idea with an} 
Englishman that a new friend may one day turn 
out a son-in-law. In England, on the contrary, 
when a man makes an acquaintance, the idea of 
its ripening into something like friendship is gen- 
erally present to his view. In France, however | 
small may be a man’s income, he invariably counts 
among his expenses a given sum for pleasure; | 
just as we should for any ordinary necessary of 


that if they were given, larger might be required. 
The Southern nations have no such fear, for, 
with them, great services are as rare as small ones 
are common. It is on this that the essential dif- 
ferences between the manners of the South and 
of the North of Europe are mainly founded. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
(To be concluded.) 


AN APT REPLY. 


A clergyman was once travelling on board of 
a Western steamer, when among the passengers 
was a man who took great pains to make known 


life. He would stare if you were to hint that he |that he was opposed to religion, denouncing 


might leave out this item upon an emergency. 
But, even where the fortune is large, a French- 
man, when he takes an apartment, rarely dreams 
of having a spare room attached to it. 
the contrary, a man seldom reckons pleasure 
amongst the absolute necessities of his expendi- 
ture; but then, when he takes a house, he likes 
to have a spare bed in it. Then the lurking idea 
in the mind of the one is to spend his time of 
recreation with acquaintances, and in that of the 
other, with friends. 

There are other reproaches besides that of stiff- 
ness in our intercourse with strangers, which are | 
made against us from the same cause. If the| 
freedom of Englishmen is spoken of on the con- 


Here, on | have quite an influence on his hearers. 


| Christ as an impostor, and all forms of religion 


as delusion. He was a man of ability and educa- 
tion, and a great wit, and his remarks seemed to 
The 
clergyman refrained from saying anything for a 
time, but finally decided to silence him. Asking 
the skeptic if he believed in the immortality of 
the soul, he received as an answer : 

‘¢ No, I have none.”’ 

‘‘ Do you believe in the existence of God ?”’ 

s¢No.”’ 

‘Then, sir,” replied the clergyman, “I have 
heard of you before.’’ 

‘Heard of me? Where?’ 

‘¢ Yes—I have read of you.” 

‘‘ Read about me! I was not aware that I was 





tinent, the reply almost invariably is, that if we 
are not slaves to our kings, we are slaves to our| 
customs, and that the tyranny of etiquette is | 
just as bad as any other. We should be sorry | 
to have to count the number of times in which} 
we have heard the English rule, that a man is | 
hot to salute a lady in the street till she has*first 
set the example, cited as an instance of British 
social slay ‘ry. But the fact is, that a salutation 
on the continent means taking the hat off, and 
nothing else. With us, it means a great deal | 
more, and would give liberties to persons who 
may chance to obtain a mere ball-room introduc- 


published. Pray, where ?” 

‘In the Psalms of David, sir, where it reads, 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.’ ”’ 


At this unlooked for turn in the argument, 
there was one general burst of laughter and 
hurra, at the expense of the atheist, who, con- 
founded, and unable to rally at being thus un- 
expectedly called a fool, moved away to another 
part of the boat. During the remainder of the 
voyage the wiseacre was silent on religious sub- 
jects. 
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CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a| 
needle than fora rich man to enter the kingdom of | 
heaven.—Matt. xix. 24; Mark x. 55; Luke xviii. 

I can scarcely remember the time in my early 
youth when this text did not excite my curiosity | 
and wonder. In the days of the evangelis sts, as 
well as our own, needles were of various sizes. 
There are the Vaul used | 
in mak ing tents, and such also as are emp loyed | 
in making the great admiral. 
There are the finest points of steel used in ancient 
and modern times in the 


THE 


a iS 
large nee dles, such as 


broad sails of some 


most delicate kinds of | 
needle work, fit to di ck he pt rson of a queen at 
her coronation. 


The camel is a beast of burden, 


Eastern countries 


much used in 
It is about the size of the 
largest ox, with long neck and legs, and with feet | 
adapted to the hot and sandy desert. Such is 
the general understanding of the two more promi- | 
nent terms of the passage of holy writ now under | 
consideration. 

Some have suppost d that a slis ghtly varied 
in the original word, which is trans slated | 
‘‘ camel,’”’ might be hat d, by which the phrase 
would be to nha ‘‘ cable,’’ 
used in anchorin y ships in the 
the text would read, “It 
enter the ey of a needle 

s, probably, the correct 
shale firure seems to have 
prevalent i in the Kast. 

Among the Babylonians, in whose country | 
elephants were not uncommon, the phrase was, 
‘an elephant passing through a needle’s eye 

gut the elephant was a stranger in Judea, while | 
the camel was well known, and, therefore, the | 
latter was used by the Jews instead of the former 
to give force to the maxim. Obviously, the ob- 
ject of this form of speech was to express a thing | 
not absolutely impossible. 

But I have met with another e xplanation of | 
the striking figure, which, to say the least, 
adds to its beauty and force. All the important | 
cities of the East, in ancient times, were sur- | 
rounded by high and massive w: alls ; and so they 
are, as the modern traveller informs us, at the | 
present day. At certain points these walls are | 
perforated by large pass-ways, for the exit and 
entrance of the inhabitants. These passages in 


vs, 


reading 


made such as is | 
roadstead. Then | 
for a cable to 

But the | 
reading; for the| 


been a maxim quite | 


mea 


is easit r 
’ Ke. 
most 


, 


times of peace were open by day, but at night Ok 


| (Phil. iv. 


they were closed by 


resisting any common assault. 


massive gates, capable of 
‘Now, by the side 
of these large entrances were ver y much smaller 

ones, used by foot passengers, and by those who 
had occasion to go forth or enter the city by 
night. They were called “the needle’s eye,” 
Lord Nagent, an English traveller of modern 

times, when at Hebron, was directed to go out 

by “the needle’s eye,”’ that is, by the small | 
side-gate of the ¢ sity. The camel can go through | 

the needle’s eye, but with diffic ulty, and hardly 

with a full load, nor without stooping. 


as 


of glory. 


9 
| gate 


former ja 


| by all the people of 


| bright 
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I think this expresses the just ide: nail the pas- 
sage, “It is easier for a camel to go through the 
needle’s eye, than fora rich man to enter the 
gate of heaven.”’ It is not impossible for a rich 
man to enter heaven, for we may believe there 
are many already in the — of God who 
consecrated thei ir wealth to the service of their 
Redeemer, and trusted to him always for salva- 
ition. But jus t as the camel must be relieved of 
part of his load before he can pass through the 


| ** needle’s eye,’’ so the rich man must divest 


| himself of large portions of his wealth in the 


walks of benevolence, in order to enter the gates 
Our Saviour seems to have reference 
same _ when he ‘ strait is the 


And ¢ camel pelled t 


to the Lvs, 


the was 


com 


stoop, in re ig to enter by the low and narrow 
gate of the city, so must the 
| humility if he would “see 
fulness of joy. 7—Ch. Wit. 


learn 
‘in the 


rich man 


Lord ”’ 


the 


MOSES AT COURT OF EGYPT. 


wi 


THE 

“And Moses was learned in all the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words a 
Acts vii. 22. 


sdom of the 


nd in deeds, 


The early years of Mos: 
‘the court of Heypt, in great 
luxury. The d: vwuehter of Phar: aol 
s her son, and we are 


s’ life were spent at 
splendor and 
1 treated him 
told in history that he 
was expected to be heir to the throne, as she had 
no children of herown. His education was suit- 
lable to his prospt cts, and he h: id ereat talents, 
| being “‘ mighty in words and deeds.”” We may 
| be sure he was much admired, and much flattered 
the court. And yet, ina 
situation trying, we ‘h uve every reason to 
| believe, from his after conduct, that Moses was a 
| pious | youth—a sincere worshipper of the God of 
his fathers—being, no doubt, instructed by his 
pious mother in the true faith, and the promises 
| made by God to His chosen people 

Are any of us rich and noble, with high and 
prospects in life? Let us remember 
Moses, and seek, amidst the snares of prosperity, 
to keep near to God. Are we poor and humble? 


sO 


,| Let us not repine, for the dangers of a high 


station are great, and we may be well pleased to 
escape them. But let noone say that he is in 
any circumstances in which he cannot act 
true child of God. Mose s, Joseph, 


yvadiah, and the ar’s house hold 
‘>. 2?) 


= 7 
If peace and plenty crown my days, 
They help me, Lord, to speak thy praise 
If bread of sorrows be my food, 
These sorrows work my lasting 


as a 
Remember 
saints in Ces 


good. 


I would not change my blessed estate 
For all the world calls good or g 
And while my faith can keep her hold 
lenvy not the vold. 


reat: 


sinners’ g 
Father, I wait thy daily will, 
Thou shalt divide my portion 
Grant me on earth what seems thee 

Till death and heaven reveal the rest 
Christian Year Book. 


still ; 
best 
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THE CAREER OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


The other day, during a visit which I paid toa 
poor woman, (a true Christian, I have every 


reason to believe, but whose children had been a} 


great grief to her,) “Oh, sir,” she said, when 
some allusion was made to them, ‘it is so differ- 
ent from what I expected once. It is not as 
though the vy did not know better. The *y were 
happy days when they were little, and sang their 


hymns together, and read their Bibles, and went | 


to the Sund: ay-school.”” It was such a lamenta- 
tion as one hears only too often, even from Chris- 
tian parents. 

There may be cases in which it is difficult to 
assign any defect in parental training as the 
reason of failure. So far as we can see, there 
has been no lack of instruction. 

But there are, in many cases, clear grounds 
for charging the failure on the parents. There 
may be, for instance, the lack of discipline. 
There is one sad instance of this recorded in the 
Bible, that of the sons of Eli. Their father was, 
no doubt, a good man, and their misconduct 
caused him bitter grief. Yet the blame of their 
wickedness was thrown in no slight degree on 
Eli by God himself. It was not that he had 
failed to teach them, not that he had not expos- 
tulated with them, not that he had been incon- 
sistent ; but that he had not restrained them: 
‘‘ his sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not.” There had been entirely wanting 
that firm, decided hand of love, which could con- 
trol as well as lead. Vicious habits should be 
reproved and if possible rooted out in their 
earliest development. The books a child reads, 
the hours he keeps, and the companions he 
selects, should all be known to the parent, and 
what is likely to prove injurious positively for- 
bidden. Onno pretence whatever should they 
be permitted to absent themselves from the house 
of God. The writer remembers a family, the, 
head of which was a professor of religion, who| 
allowed his children from the first to do much as 
they pleased. They rambled through the streets 
of an evening; he never took the trouble to ask 
how they spent their time ; and it was his custom | 
to go to public worship on the Sabbath evening | 
alone, though his children were many of them 
old enough to accompany him, and often passing 
them in the street as he did so. What was the 
consequence ? Nearly all of them, (and they 
were a large family,) turned out ill. Not one of 
them, so far as the writer knows, has displayed 
anything like true piety. 

There may, again, be undue severity. The 
father has been feared, not loved. The rule of 
discipline has been a stern and iron rule, and 
every deviation has been severely punished. The 
tendency was different according to the different 
characters of the children. In one case it might 
be discouragement; in another, hardened rebellion. 


THE CAUSES OF PARENTAL DISAPPOINTMENT IN | It often happens, too, where the father 


| friend to fly to!” 
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is thus 
|unduly severe, a mistaken maternal tenderness 
| screens those faults which ought to be exposed 
and punished, and there are all the evils of 
divided counsels. Who cannot point out in- 
|stances respecting which he has exclaimed, 
“These young men would have been very differ- 
ent, if it had not been for the father’s severity 
and the mother’s foolish indulgence?” “ Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged.’’ 

Or again there has been a defective ez ample. 
The life has not been in accordance with the pro- 
| fession, and the discre pancy has been observed. 
| That outburst of ungovernable anger elicited no 

remark; but it was observed and remembered. 
That act or word of deceit did away with the 
| force of a thousand lessons of truthfulness. That 
| neglect of the house of God for the Sabbath ex- 
cursion was easily seized upon as the plea fora 
license of a similar character. That dishonest 
deed did away with all respect for the religious 
sincerity even of a parent. ‘ My father’s reli- 
gion !’’ said a profligate young man, in reply to 
the e xpostulation of one *° thought to find in 
his father’s piety a ground’of reproof and appeal 
to the son, * My father’s religion !—the less said 
about it the better.” 

These are a few of the causes to which parental 
disappointment may be traced. Others will no 
doubt suggest themselves to an observant and 
thoughtful mind. Whether seen in others, or 
detected in their operation in themselves, it is 
almost needless to say that it is the wisdom and 
the duty of all who sustain the parental respon- 
sibility to guard against them with the most 
sedulous care, and to pray for that wisdom which 
will enable them to “ bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.”—S. S. 
Journal. 


A FRIEND TO FLY TO 


A short time since, I was awakened by the 
sound of footsteps in my chamber, and a con- 


fused noise in the streets. I soon became aware 
that an alarm of fire was lending its peculiar 
terrors to the dead of night, and that a startled 
child was hurrying to nestle in a parent’s arms. 
A few gentle words, and a few loving 
and the tumultuous throbbings of that little heart 
were stilled, and the child was soon again ina 
sound, sweet sleep. ‘“ What a blessing to have a 
was the thought that came at 
once to my mind; and what a lesson for us all, 
in this simple incident. ‘ For we have not an 
high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us 
therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.”” We may not always have 
an earthly parent or friend to fly to. But a sym- 


caresses, 
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pathising Saviour we have always. Times of, 
need will come, when neither father nor mother 
will be able to help us. He always will, who has 
gone to appear in the presence of God before us. 
Children, remember your Friend. He has given 
you your parents, that. by first learning to fly to 
them in every time of need, you may, as you 
grow in age, learn more and more to fly to Him. 
He has made a promise, your heavenly Father, 


your gracious Saviour, ‘I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1857. 


New York YEARLY Meetina.—This meet- 
ing convened in the city of New-York on Sixth 
day, 29th ult., and our account is to the evening 
of the 31st. The attendance of members was 
thought to be rather smaller than usual. Several 
Ministers were present from other Yearly Meet-| 
ings; Priscilla Green and Mary Nicholson, from 
Phebe R. @ifford and Elizabeth Mea- 
der, from New England ; Susan R. Smith, from | 
Philadelphia; Jonah Hole and Siby] Street, from 


London ; 


Ohio; and Ellwood Osborne and Anna Thorn- 
burg, from Indiana. 


| 
Epistles from London and Dublin, and from 


all the Yearly Meetings in this country, except | 
Philadelphia, were received and read; also the 
London Printed Epistle ; and 4000 copies of the | 
last were directed to be printed for distribution | 
in families. 

On Seventh day, the subject of the guarded 
education of Friends’ children was introduced to 


s 
the serious and earnest consideration of the meet- 
ing, by the reading of reports from nearly all the | 
Quarterly Meetings 
children of suitable 


in relation to the number of | 
age to attend school, and the 
means of imparting instruction to them. It was| 
evident that much concern is felt on the subject, 
and after a calm expression of views respecting 
the various difficulties which, to a large extent, 
prevent the establishment of select scho ils, 
large 


a 


Committee was appointed to consider 
whether some plan may not be adopted to pro. 
mote the deeply interesting and important con- | 
cern. 

The Minutes of the 


Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, and its proceedings approved. 


It 
appeared that memorials had been prepared, and 
were directed to be laid before the Yearly Meet- 
ing, concerning our late beloved friends, Richard 
Mott, Nathaniel Sands, and Sarah C. Hawkshurst. | 





|Standing Committee on Indian 


REVIEW. 


‘The Trustees who have oha arge eof the property 
at Nine-Partners, reported that it continues under 
lease to a person who has a school in the build- 
ing. Many children have attended within the 
past year, of whom 22 were members of our So- 
ciety. The Trustees were continued, and a 
small committee was appointed to examine the 
premises and report next year in reference to 
their condition, and what steps, if any, can be 
taken to make them more available for the edu- 
cational purposes of the Yearly Meeting. 

During the afternoon sitting the meeting was 
brought into a lively exercise of sympathy with 
the 
and Thos. H. Stanley, of Iowa, being present, 
stated that for several years past, he had felt a 


suffering condition of the Kansas Indians, 


religious concern to remove, with his family, and 
reside with them. 

It appeared, also, that he had been liberated 
for the purpose by his Monthly Meeting, and 
that the acting Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting on Indian affairs, had approved of his 
engaging in the concern, although they were 
unable to contribute such pecuniary assistance as 
is desirable. 

Way did not open for the meeting to take any 
step, at the present time, further than to appoint 
a committee to receive voluntary subscriptions 
from Friends to aid Thos. H. Stanley. 

New York Yearly Meeting has not had a 
concerns for 
many years, and it was thought, by some of the 


|members, that the subject of extending a con- 


tinued care over the Kansas tribe, might at a 
proper claim its serious consideration. 

On First day, meetings for Divine worship were 
largely attended in the upper and lower apart- 
ments of the meeting-house, and in the evening 
there was an appointed meeting for the younger 
class of Friends and those connected with them. 
These were seasons in which ministry and sup- 
plication went forth, and in the sittings of the 
previous days the transaction of the business of 


the Yearly Meeting was marked by much unity. 


We hope to give next week an account of its 


subsequent proceedings. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting 
street, New York, on the 8th of 4th month, RicHarp 
L. Nicnoison, of Philadelphia, to Evizaneru, daughter 
of the late Leonard Van Hoesen, of New York. 


House, 


Orchard 


Diep, On the 12th ult., Hannan, the wife of Nathan- 
iel Bedle, of Peekskill, West Chester New 


County, 
York, aged about sixty-three years. 
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She was a diligent attender of meeting, was a val- 


uable member of the Society of Friends, and beloved | 


and useful in the community. 


Drep,—In Stanfordville, New York, on the 19th of | 


last month, Jonn F. Hunt, aged ninety years and a 
few days, a member and minister of Stanford Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, In Palmyra, New York, on the 16th of 4th 
month last, Tuomas W. Guryey, aged nearly fifty- 
seven years, a member well-respected of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, New York. 

The afflictions which he suffered, of a pulmonary | 





complaint of many years standing, were very severe, 
yet endured with much Christian patience and meek- | 
ness; and, during his many afflictions, he seemed to | 
put his only confidence and trust in his Redeemer, | 
whom we believe he learned to love, and with whom, 

we humbly trust, he is now at rest. 

——, On the 14th ult., near Newby’s Bridge, Perqui- 
mans County, N. C., after an illness of about two | 
months, in the forty-first year of her age, Jutia Waite, 
wife of Jephtha White and daughter of David White—a | 
worthy and highly esteemed member and Elder of 
Piney Woods Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was concerned from her early days 
to seek for that peace which is obtained through obe- | 
dience to the manifestations of Divine Grace in the 
heart, and during her last illness, whilst fully realiz- | 
ing the awfulness of death, she was favored with quiet- 

pirit and resignation to the Divine will, and 
with a full assurance of faith in His redeeming love | 
and mercy, through Jesus Christ. To the very many 
friends, of various religious denominations, who came 
to bid her a last adieu, she was concerned and strength- 
ened to impart suitable counsel in demonstration of 
the Spirit, and with power; much of which, we hope, 


ot . : 
will long be favs rably and profitably remembered by | 
them. She 


ness of 


was especially concerned to impress upon 
those who were mothers, a sense of their responsi- 
bility, earnestly exhorting them to know the way of 
*Truth for themselves and to walk therein, as the only 
course by which they can lead their tender offspring 
to Christ, and bring them up “in the nurture and | 
admonition of the Lord.” In thus commemorating the 
Lord’s goodness unto her, and testifying to the work 
of His grace, we desire feelingly to adopt the language | 
of the Psalmist, “‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, | 
but to Thy name, give glory, for Thy mercy and for 
Thy truth’s sake.”—Psalms exv. 1. — 

——, In Parke Co., Ind., on the 7th of 1st mo., 1857, | 
in the 77th year of his age, Josnva Hapiey, a member 
of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, In Parke Co., Ind., on the 20th of Fifth mo., | 
1857, Grorce Mappen, in the 75th year of his age—a 
member of the same Meeting. 

This dear friend bore his sufferings with patience 
and Christian fortitude, notwithstanding his pain at | 
times was very severe. His mind was often clothed | 
with the spirit of prayer. He frequently expressed to | 
those who attended on him that his time here was but 
short, but he believed that he should lay down his 
head in peace, and we feel the assurance that he was 
gathered to the garner of heavenly rest as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. 

_——, At Raysville, Henry Co., Ind., on the 14th of | 
Fifth mo., 1857, after an illness which she had borne 

with Christian patience for many months, Mary Emity, 

daughter of Charles and Michal Morgan, in the 14th 

year of her age. This dear child, by her dutiful and 

aifectionate lisposition, had gained the love and es- 
teem of a large circle of relatives and friends. The 
morning ier death, hearing a remark made 
relative to her sufferings, she sweetly observed to her 
mother, “I have been sick a long time, but my suffer- 
ings have been permitted by best wisdom,” and added, | 


before 


fever. 


“my friends have done all they could for me, but my 
trust is in a higher Providence than that of man.” 
Several times during the day she expressed her trust 
in the love and redeeming mercy of the Saviour. A 
little before her close, she said she was going home 
to her Father in Heaven, and told her parents and 
relations to meet herthere. She then requested her 
sister to bid all of her absent friends farewell for her ; 
to give them her love, and tell them she was happy 
in the near prospect of death. After telling what she 
wished might be done with her things, and how she 
wished to be buried, she bade her relations an affec- 


| tionate farewell, and in a short time passed away to 


her eternal rest. 

Diep, at Indianola, Iowa, on the 5th of 3d mo. last, 
Isaac, son of George M. and Rachel Hadley, in the 
26th year of his age. 

——., At Summit Grove, Iowa, on the 12th of 3d mo. 
last, Gutretma, daughter of George M. and Rachel 
Hadley, in the 14th year of her age. 

——, At the same place, on the 11th of 4th mo. last, 
Racugt, wife of George M. Hadley, in the 51st year of 
her age, a member of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting. 


|She bore her illness with much composure and 


resignation to the Divine will, saying to her friends 


| that she was just in a state of waiting. She remained 


entirely sensible to the last. She took her departure 
as though falling into a sweet sleep, leaving a con- 
soling belief that her purified spirit has entered into 
the realms of everlasting bliss. 

—~—, At China, Maine, on the 8th of Fourth month, 
1857, Eunice Van Biarcom, in the 45th year of her 
age—a beloved member of China Monthly Meeting. 

While her bereaved connections deeply mourn their 
loss, they are comforted in the consoling belief, that 


| through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus her re- 
| deemed spirit now rests in the mansions of bliss. 


, At Washington, Maine, on the 5th of Fifth 
mo., 1857, Jonn Ripty, in the 78th year of his age—a 
member of China Monthly Meeting. 

He peacefully closed this earthly scene with an un- 
shaken belief that through adorable mercy he should 


| be admitted to a place of rest and peace. 


THE SUN-FLOWER AND MIASMA. 
Professor Maury has been experimenting with 
the sun-flower, under a belief that it would use up 
the noxious substances which produce ague and 
His theory is that the deleterious gases, 


_ generated in marshes, are required in the growth 
|of vegetation, and that the sun-flower, growing 


rapidly, and receiving a large share of its nour- 
ishment from the atmosphere, is admirably 


| adapted to protect us against these noxious influ- 


ences. It seems that the Observatory in Wash- 
ington is in a position particularly exposed to 
ague and fever miasma, and was, therefore, a 


|good place to carry on his experiments. He 


planted the sun-flowers liberally about the pre- 
mises, and very much to his gratification, for the 
first time in several summers, his workmen were 
last year free from the malady, though it existed 
all around him. He does not regard his experi- 
ment as conclusive ; but has so much faith in it, 
that he will try it again this year. We have no 
doubt that he will find it an effective remedy. 
It has long been known that a clump of trees 
between a dwelling and a pond that generates 
miasma, is a good protection; and we see no 
good reason why the sun-flower, if grown in suf- 
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ficient quantities, should not produce a similar 
result.— 7'imes. 


OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS AND | 
DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Corclnded from page 604 

After leaving Zumbo, Dr. Livingston, though | 
still on high ground, had to pursue his course 
through a much more difficult country than that | 
he had just before traversed, and under peculiar 
trying circumstances. 
the people thought 
thing to be killed,” 


He was no longer where | 
a ‘« Missionary was not a} 
but among tribes strange to 
him as he to them. And they were the 
more to be dreaded because, unknown to Dr. 
Livingston, they were then at war with the Por- 
tuguese, a small colony of whom they had for 
two years besieged in Tete. They had, more- 
over, no canoes, and, even if they had possesse¢ d 
them, the rapids between Zumbo and Tete would 
have preclude d their use for any rreat distance 
in this part of the Zambese. ‘Lions also were 
favored and all but deified creatures; for the 
natives would not kill them, and, although they 
could not trust themselves to their = by 
night, and therefore slept in trees, by day, when 
any were in sight, they would approach them, 
though at a respec tful distance, cl: apping their 
hands in token of veneration. And to complete 


was 


the sum of our friend’s discomfort, he was now | 


without an ox. 
therefore, 
ment he 


It will not appear wonderful, 
and especially if we recall the treat- 
had received from the natives of the | 


west, when he reached a similar position rela- | 
tively to the Portuguese settlement on the oppo- 


site coast, that he should deem it necessary to 
proceed with caution, almost amounting to stealth, 
in order to avoid collision with the ferocious and 
formidable bands who roamed uncontrolled over 
this region. ‘It was not likely,” 
should know our course well, 
there is covered with shingle and gravel, bushes, 
trees and grass, and we were often without path, 


he writes; “I 


} ocean. 
for the country | 


skulking out of the way of villages where we |i 


were expected to pay after the purse was empty. 
It was excessively hot and steamy; the eyes had | 
always to be fixed on the ground to avoid being 
trip ped. After that, I say, let those who delight 
in pedestrianism enjoy themselves. It is good 


as a lath, the only good I saw in it was to enable 
an horiest sort of a fellow to realize completely 
the idea of the treadmill.’’ 

On first coming into contact with the natives 
of this district, they mistook Dr. Livingston for 
a Portuguese, and would have attacked his party 
had they not been undeceived. When, however, 
they learned that he was an Englishman, they 
regarded him with widely different feelings, as a 
membe r of “the nation that loves a black man.”’ 

Debilitated as he now was, and most anxious 


| 


| he was unable to verify. 
(been known that a large gold-producing 
for obesity, but for me, who had become as lean | 





for a resting place, Dr. Livingston could not pass 
from Zumbo to Tete without fixing the position 
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of many places lying in “re route. At last he 
arrived within eight miles of the latter town, 
where he knew he should meet with a hearty 
welcome, and some of the comforts of that civili- 
zation to which he had been so long 4 stranger. 
But so exhausted was he, that he could proceed 
no farther; and, though 


every persuasive was 


| urged by his companions to induce him to make 


one more effort to attain the goal now in view, he 


| was unable to rise from the ground for that pur- 


pose. Intelligence, howev« r, had reat hed the 
ears of the Portuguese Governor of that place of 
his proximity to it, and, with great consideration, 
he sent what Dr. Livingston calls “ 
of a civilized breakfast.” Happily, though he 
had lost his strength, there was no failure of 
appetite; he, therefore, did justice to I 
hospits lity, and, with the exception of 
in which he slept at Loanda, after 

nonths upon the damp ground, he nev: 
more refreshment than from this wel 
Indeed, it so renewed his strength as to enable 
him, without any further sense of fatigue, a 
once to push on and complete the journey. This 
was done on the 2d of March, 1855. The Gov- 
ernor of Te te, Major Sicard, recé ive d him with 
the utmost cordiality; and, having ascertained 


the materials 


rtuguese 
the bed 
lying six 
r realized 
meal. 


ome 


| that the season would not permit hi im safely to 


sail down the unhealthy delta of the 
our friend accepted the proffered hospitality of 
his kind host, and for a time took up his abode 
in this place. 

But while at Tete he was not unobservant nor 
idle. One thing particularly struck, and ever 
affected him: the noble river, so long the com- 
panion of his travel, here, in a narrow part of it, 
1000 yards broad, and capable of bearing fleets 
and merchandize up to the ports of interior, 
flowing from hence 300 miles idly towards the 
As he surveyed the region around him, 
he ascertained that Tete stood in the centre of 
an extensive coal-field, two seams of which (on 
of them forty-eight inches thick) he discovered 
in the bank of a river, which here falls into th 
Zambese. At another place, named Chicova, he 
found two other seams, and it was reported that 
| silver was also obtained here; but this statement 


It had, howevs 


Za mbe se, 


the 


r, long 
district 
(which partly surrounded the coal-field) formerly 
yielded as much as 130 Ibs. a year, but was now 
comparative ‘ly unproduc ‘tive, because it was but 
partially and ineflicie mtly worked. The precious 
metal has hitherto only been sought for on th 
surface, where, however, in some districts it is 
found as large as grains of wheat. There 
therefore, every reason to infer that, by processes 
and machinery such as are employed in Austra- 
lia and California, the return would be 
erable. Iron also, and of a ql uality equal to the 
finest produced in Sweden, is ab unda nt here ; 

and this, without puddling or Bessemer’s patent, 
is so tough and fibrous, that Dr. Livingston says 


is, 


co ynsid- 
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he has repeatedly seen the spear-heads of the! 


natives, when they have been hurled against the 
impenetrable crania of hippopotami, coiled round 
like the proboscis of a butterfly, and then beat out 
again with stones into their previous state with- 
out the slightest injury. 

Besides the vegetable productions found here, 
in common with other Sie through which 
Dr. Livingston had passed, we may mention as 
amongst the most important of those that are 
either peculiar to the location or very abundant 
in it, senna and cinchona. There are also 
numerous fibrous plants, and a species of cotton 
which grows wild in great abundance, and which, 
under proper cultivation, would doubtless yield a 
good return for capital and labor. Sugar and 
indigo, moreover, are indigenous to the country, 
and might be raised to almost any extent. The 
Makololo had no idea of the fact, that the cane 
with which they were so familiar could be made 
to yield its crystallized sweets; and Sekeletu, 
anxious to secure this, entrusted our traveller with 
a large number of elephants’ tusks with which to 
purchase the required machinery. In addition 
to the mineral and vegetable wealth of the re- 
gions he has traversed, Dr. Livingston mentions 
beeswax. He says, that on passing through the 
country, the traveller is constantly addressed by 
the inviting note of the honey- bird, calling him 
to follow it to the nests of the bee, but that the 
natives, while rifling the comb of its sweets, 
throw away the wax, which might become an 
article of profitable commerce, 

But ignorance is not the sole cause of the 
waste and want which prevail in a region whose 
productions and position would seem to have 
marked out for eminenee. The chief cause 
must be traced to the slave trade, once so rife in 
Eastern Africa. ‘The removal of this unnatu- 
ral stimulus,’’ writes Dr. Livingston, “‘ has been 
followed by a state of collapse. jis ee 
makes one melancholy to look at the state of this 
fine fertile country.” 

As soon as the season permitted, Dr. Living- 
ston resumed his journey to the coast. But at 
Tete he left the Makololo, whose faithful services 
had been to him of so much value through his 
long eereey promising to rejoin them in the 
following year. Nor was there any risk in throw- 


ing these natives upon their own resources, as the 
surprising boldness and dexterity of some in 
hunting elephants, which around Tete are almost 
innumerable, and the a nt, plodding industry 


of others, would secure for them a competent 
subsistence until his return. Dr. Livingston, 
however, had = before him a journey of 300 
miles through the pestilential delta of the Zam- 
bese, a place jeoek to the extent of Scotland. 
But he did not reach the coast until he had fixed 
the position of Sena, and every other important 
point on his way, and ascertained the fact that 
Quillimane, the Portuguese settlement, at which 
place he arrived on the 26th of May, did not 
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stand at one of the anit of the Zambese, as 
previously believed, but upon an insignificant 
stream, while the navigable extreme of that river 
was further south. 

Anxious to bring one of his companions with 
him to England, that he might convey back to 
his countrymen in the interior of Africa a good 
report of English civilization and Christianity, 
Dr. Livingston made his selection. But the issue 
was most affecting. When this Makololo stranger 
reached Quillimane, he was sufficiently surprised 
at the marvellous novelties that there surrounded 
him. The sea, then tossed by a tempest, which 
prevented the ship-of-war, awaiting Dr. Living- 
ston’s arrival, from approaching the shore, filled 
him with amazement. And when at length the 
Frolic hove in sight, although the waves were 
still running high, they put off to her in a boat. 
The Makololo, of course, accompanied his friend. 
But as the boat rose and sunk with each billow, 
he turned to Dr. Livingston, and with a look and 
tone indicative of no ordinary excitement, not 
unmixed with alarm, said, “Is this the way you 
go?” Though repeatedly assured that they were 
approaching the ship, he often renewed the ques- 
tion. At length they were on board, and set 
sail for the Mauritius. But the strain put upon 
the mind of this untutored African by the many 
novelties which, in rapid succession, filled him 
with wonder or fear, proved too much for his 
faculties; and when, on entering the harbor of 
St. Louis, he saw a steamer in motion, reason 
reeled, and, in a fit of temporary insanity, he 
flung himself into the sea and perished. 

It is unnecessary to add to these sketches any 
particulars of our friend’s reception since the 
completion of his most extraordinary and invalu- 
able explorations. Neither will it be expected 
that we shall speak of the probable future of that 
wide region, which his energy, enterprise, and 
endurance, have laid open to the traveller, the 
merchant, and the missionary. We believe, how- 
ever, that his own wise and memorable words, 
“The end of the geographical feat is but the be- 
ginning of the missionary enterprise,” will not 
only be his guiding star, but that of the Society 
who sent and sustained him. Commerce and 
science have their claims, and we would be among 
the first to assert and maintain them; but our 
friend was moved to do, and has done what he 
has done, from a purer impulse than these could 
inspire, and with a far nobler aim. He is, in- 
deed, a traveller, a discoverer, a geographer, a 
man of energy, enterprise, but he is 
more, he is better than all these, he is a “ ser- 

vant of the Most High, to show unto men the 

way of salvation,’ —a missionary of Christ. And 
we rejoice to hear that as such ‘he is again going 
to the region he has explored, and that the Diree- 
tors of the Society with which he is associated 
have resolved, casting themselves upon God’s 
providence, and the generous support of his peo- 
ple, to attempt something worthy of the churches 


science ; 
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they represent, and something adequate to the] Retirement, in the sense of throwing off the 
great occasion which demands their aid. In con- | cares of business, is hardly known in America. 
clusion, then, we say, Christian Brethren, cheer | If_the tradesman shuts up his shop, he is sure to 
and help the Directors as they deserve, and the | open new branches of trade; and if he no longer 


“God of heaven, He will prosper you.”’ 
ARE WE A HAPPY PEOPLE? 
Some eighty years ago we emphatically de- 
clared that the pursuit of happiness was one of 


our inalienable rights; and weno doubt flatter our- 
selves that we have been ever since making wonder- 


ful progress towards its attainment. If by grow- | 
ing rich and growing great, happiness is secured, 
we are undoubtedly the happiest people in the | 


world. While we measure our territory by con- 


tinents, count our population by scores, and our | 
annual income by thousands of millions, who can | 
doubt our right to throw up our hats and hurrah 
until we get hoarse? “ Fifty years have I reigned. | 


Riches, honors, all that men desired, have been 


lavished on me by Heaven. In this long space 


of apparent felicity I have calculated the num- | 


ber of days in which I have been really happy; 
they amount to fourteen.”’ 
mate of the great Caliph of the East. 
days of happiness out of fifty years of success ! 
We question whether we can show a better 
balance in our favor. 

It would seem that the destiny of the present 


Such was the esti- | 
Fourteen 


handles the calico across the counter in Pearl, 
he is none the less busy manipulating notes in 
Wall street. The most eager strivers after gain 
are those who have least occasion for it—the rich. 
|The greater number of the wealthy men of our 
| large cities, though nominally retired from busi- 
ness, are daily hard at work, doing their best to 
add to their wealth. The richest man has no 
definite idea of a fortune, and is more eager to 
double his million than he was to turn his first 
dollar. His only sense of enjoyment of what he 
has, consists in making more with it. 

With the habitual devotion to work, all re- 
cognition of the necessity of relaxation is lost, 
and with the want of provision for enjoyment, 
there is the want of capability of appreciating it. 
| Although the hard necessities of life are less exact- 
ing, there is more voluntary labor in the United 
States than elsewhere, and there is no such severe 
task-master as the independent American. He 
groans beneath a self-imposed burden that noslave 
van be made to lift under the whip of his owner. 
We work more and play less than any people, 
‘however great their need, or abject their social 
condition.— Harper's Magazine. 


| 


generation of Americans was, not to enjoy life, | TOBACCO AND SLAVERY. is el 

but to prepare it for the enjoyment of those who| The prices for all kinds of tobacco in Virginia 
are to come after them. We are a race of|are at present exceedingly high. The South is 
pioneers, whose object is to clear the land, and | jubilant over this fact, for, in its opinion, slavery 
not reap its fruits. We hew down the forest, lin Virginia is dependent upon the cultivation of 
struggle through the jungle, clamber over the|‘‘the plant.” It says: 

mountain, plunge into the stream, and push on “Tt is a question if the cereal crops be not too 
ceaselessly in our headlong course. The shade | light and occasional for the employment of slave 
does not tempt us to repose; the loveliness of| labor. Wheat, for example, which requires only 
nature does not awaken our sympathy; the !to be seeded and garnered, which needs no care 
flower by the path is brushed aside, dropping its | during its growth, and which is now reaped by 
tear of dew and shedding its perfume upon the | machinery, may be very well cultivated by the 


heedless foot that crushed it; earth and heaven 
reveal their glories in vain, and we neither stop 
to gaze from the bold mountain top, nor to listen 
to the murmuring stream in the slumbering val- 


ley. Most men have an idea, more or less definite, | 
of some enjoyable future in this world, by which 


they limit their aspirations, and shape their 
course accordingly. The Americans, however, 
as they are always moving and ever looking 
ahead, never have the same boundary in view. 
Society with us is no harmonious system of sub- 
ordinate revolutions, but a chaotic state of 
eccentric movement, in which each body is 
struggling to revolve in some other orbit than 
its own. The music of our social spheres is al- 
ways out of tune. Contentment is by no means 
an American virtue, and the satisfaction of a 
want to-day is but the basis of a new desire 
to-morrow. It is thus that we are ever in a 
restless state of eager pursuit of some phantom 
darkly glooming in the shadow of coming events. 


|labor of free white men.” 
Here, certainly, is room for Mr. Thayer’s col- 
ony. Give over “ the cereal crops’’ to them, and 
'let the negroes raise the tobacco. 

The South concludes its article as follows: 

“Tobacco, then, is the support of slavery 
lin Virginia. It creates in the State a demand 
| for negro labor which checks the rapid current of 
Southern slave emigration. Men, pro-slavery 
|men, will not keep slaves out of mere love for 
|the institution. They will sell their negroes and 
}employ free labor when the value of slaves gets 
|so high, as it soon may, that they find it to their 
interests to'make the exchange. That can never 
| be the case in the cultivation of tobacco. Like 
cotton, its growth is limited to a certain region 
land a special sort of labor; and that labor will 
|be in demand while tobacco is iri demand. So 
the price of tobacco will determine the vitality, 
|strength, and, may be, the duration of slavery 1 
' Virginia.” 
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ELECTRICITY—GALVANISM. | 

The rapid progress which has been made| 
within a few years past in the sciences of gal- | 
vanism and electro-magnetism, has made it nearly | 
certain that electricity, magnetism, galvanism, | 
and electro- magnetism, are all but modifications 
of one great power in nature, and that is the) 
electric fluid. In common electricity, we witness | 
this fluid in a state of uncontrollable intensity. 
In galvanism, we see it” flowing in an uninter- 
rupted current. In electro-magnetism, we see 
that magnetism is produced whenever a constant 
current of electricity can be made to pass through 
a body ; and if those currents can be made to flow | 
permanently, then permanent magnets will be pro- 
duced. On the other hand, currents of electricity, 
which may be made visible, may be induced in| 
coils of copper wire, by making and breaking | 
the connection of a bar of soft iron with a per- 
manent magnet; that is, electricity may be pro- 
duced by magnetism, and it seems almost certain, 
therefore, that magnetism is only a modification 
of electricity. 

These discoveries have thrown a flood of light 
upon many of the most curious and recondite 
operations of nature: The astonishing effects of 
the galvanic fluid upon animals recently killed, 





although it does not demonstrate that the myste- 
rious principle of life is identical with electricity, 
yet proves a very intimate relation between the 
two things. By the application of galvanism, 
for instance, to the head of an ox recently killed, 
his mouth opened with a bellowing noise ; a linnet, 
that had lain dead for some minutes, was made 
to spring up, flutter its wings, and breathe six 
or eight minutes; and several times, criminals, 
after hanging by the neck until they were dead, 
have had all the muscles of their bodies put in| 
violent motion, full and laborious breathing has | 
been produced, and every muscle in the murderer's 
face has been thrown into fearful action, so that 
rage, horror, despair, and ghastly smiles were 
exhibited in his countenance in such a hideeus 
combination as to produce sickness and fainting 
among the spectators. 

Physiologists have in vain endeavored to ex- | 
plain by what principle the numerous distinct | 
parts, solid and fluid, that are found in animals 
and plants, can be separated from the blood and 
the sap. They could see that most delicate and 





complicated chemical operations must be con- 
cerned; but the que stion was, by what secret 
power these operations were accomplished. Gal- 
vanism throws at least a glimpse of light upon 


the subject. The galvanic fluid, when passing 
through bodies, especially those in solution, ex- 
erts an astonishing power of decomposing or 
separating them into their elements, and thus 
giving those elements an opportunity to form 
hew combinations. And, indeed, I know of 
nothing more wonderful in the whole records of 
science than this mysterious power. Now, may 
it not be that ev ery animal and every plant con- 





tains within its organization a galvanic combina- 
|tion, sufficiently powerful to elaborate all the 
secretions which its nature requires? Indeed, 
the most distinguished philosophers of our day 
have suggested that in animals the brain may be 
this electric pile, which sends along the nerves, 
as conductors, its successive shocks, whereby the 
pulsations of the heart are produced, and the 


| proximate principles found in animals are secreted 


from the blood. Hypothetical as this idea may 


‘seem, when first announced, there is one faet 


that throws over it an air of probability. We do 
know that several species of fish, by means of a 
galvanic arrangement in their heads, have the 
power of giving powerful electric shocks. The 
gymnotus electricus, or electric eel, for instance, 


| gives a shock, according to Humboldt, powerful 


enough to kill a man, and by repetition even a 
mule, horse, &e. May not a weaker power of 
this sort, which is all that is necessary, be found 
in every animal and plant? 

Galvanism, also, shows us how many metallic 
veins may be formed even now in the solid rocks, 
and how the crystals and gems dug from thence 
may be produced. Electro-magnetism shows us 
that it is only necessary to suppose the revolution 
of electric currents around the earth, in order to 
show why the magnetic needle takes a north 
and south direction; while thermo-electricity 
gives us a reason why that needle has a daily 
variation. In electro-magnetism, also, we find 
a probable solution for that most remarkable 
phenomenon, the aurora borealis and australis. 
That it is an electro-magnetic phenomenon seems 
proved beyond all doubt by the fact that its beauti- 
ful corruscations all radiate from one of the mag- 
netic poles, though the precise manner in which 
electro-magnetic invade operate to produce it is 
still involved in obscurity. 

After all, the instantaneous development of a 
very great attractive force in some electro-mag- 
netic experiments seems to me the most marvel- 
lous effect exhibited by this science. Take, for 
instance, the electro-magnet, which is nothing 


| but a bent piece of soft iron, coiled with several 


hundred feet of copper wire. ‘This iron has no 
magnetism till the extremities of the wire are 
connected with the poles of a very feeble gal- 
vanic battery, when instantly, as if by magie, a 
prodigious magnetic force is communicated to 
the iron—even a force of two thousand or three 
thousand pounds, which vanishes as soon as the 
connection with the battery is broken. Now, is 
it not amazing that this powerful force should 


| be communicated in a moment through a wire 


not more than one twentieth of an inch in 
diameter? Do we not here catch a glimpse of a 
prodigious natural force, which lies hidden and 
silent all around us, and which, if it could only 
be fully developed, would arm man with an 
energy almost irresistible? I confess I do not 
yet despair of his being one day put into full 
possession of this power.— Hitchcock. 
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From the American Messenger. 
A VISIT TO NEWGATE PRISON. 

In the year 1828 I visited London, and in 
company with a friend, succeeded in obtaining | 
an introduction to the late Mr. Wontner, the 
governor of Newgate prison, and had the oppor- 
tunity of going over that vast establishment, 
where many hundreds of criminals are at all times 
confined, and on the roof of the central part of 
which, every month, convicted criminals then 
publicly paid the last penalty of human law. 

That excellent man, whose firmness often made 
the most turbulent submissive, and whose piety 
had a most happy influence on not a few of his 
prisoners, calling the principal turnkey, to con- 
duct us over the building, said to us, ‘‘ Prepare 
yourselves, gentlemen, to acquire sad lessons 
from the scenes you will witness, and take special 
care of your poc kets, for you know we 
flict no farther punishment for the crimes 
mitted by the greatest rogues we have here. 
of those you will 
sentences.”’ 

I have not s 
saw. 


can 
com- 
Most 


see are already under heavy 


pace fully 
High and strong walls, 
cells, coarse mattresses, 
clothed in prison uniforms, and the rough 
manners of the great majority of those we saw, 
gave us a strong conviction that truly “the way 
of transgressors is hard.”” We passed through 


dark 


hundreds 


and dingy 


of 


the wards occupied by from two to three hundred | 
of those charged with crime, but who were wait- | 


ing for trial, and proceeded to two others. 
Having passed into a large yard, the gate was 
locked, 
merriment which I can never forget. 
gate was a party of men playing cards, and two} 
or three others looking on; ata short distance | 
were five or six engaged at pitch and toss, or in 
other words, gambling on a small scale; and at 
the further end of the yard were a number of| 
others playing at ball against the high wall of 
the prison. 
we had seldom witnessed. With one exception 
they seemed the happiest of men. That solitary 


Near the} 


all the indications of despair, and who paced to 
and froin seemingly intense distress. Our at- 


tention having become absorbed, and the ques- | 


tion being proposed by one of us, “ Are these in- 
deed prisoners ’’”’ The turnkey said, ‘“ Gentle- 
men, you are now locked up with twenty-nine 
men, all of whom are under sentence of death, 
and all of whom know that on next Monday 
morning three or four of them will certainly die. 
But as every man hopes he may escape for the 
present, he tries to forget his condition. On 
Wednesday the death-warrant will arrive, and | 
then, as they suppose, they will prepare to die.” | 
Never before did [ see so strongly the hardening | 
nature of sin, or the awful infatuation of sinners. 


to describe what we | 


criminals | 


and we looked ona scene of apparent | 


A greater scene of apparent mirth 


away.” 
exception was a poor man whose face presented 
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death to all of us is equally certain, how many 
|are utterly neglecting “ the things which make 
| for their peace ! 

We turned from this scene with painfully ex- 
cited feelings, and immediately found ourselves 
in another yard where more than a hundred 


| women and girls stood and walked and danced 


and sung, using language the most awful. 
‘These,’ said our guide, ‘‘are all under sen- 
tence of transportation, ind in a week or ten days 
some fifty of them will be sent out of the country 
for life.’ As he was closing this short state- 
ment, we were struck with the solemn silence 
which the prisoners instantly imposed on them- 
selves, and turning round we saw that our friend 
Mr. Wontner, with another set of keys, had in- 
troduced two female Friends, one of whom we 
at once recognized as the excellent ELIZABETH 
Fry, who for fifteen years had devoted much of 
her life to visiting scenes of this character, and 
who had the happiness of knowing thatin hun- 
dreds of instances she had succeeded, under the 
| influence of the Holy Spirit, in directing even 
such guilty sinners to the eross of Christ for 
pardon, not a few of whom, in life and death, 
thanked God, who sent that honored woman to 
guide their feet into the way of peace. 

Surely this short narrative teaches us the aw- 
| ful depravity of man, and the mighty power of 
the gospel in changing the hearts of the — 
| sinners who believe in Jesus. b. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

In his Inaugural Address as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, Sir K. Bulwer Lytton lately 
offered a few maxims to the students. Never 
| affect (he s said) to be other than you are—either 
richer or wiser. Never be ashamed to say, “I 

do not know.’’ Men will then believe you when 
you say, “[ do know.” Never be ashamed 
to say, whether ras applied to time or money, “ I 
cannot afford it;’’ “I cannot afford to waste an 
hour in the idleness to which you invite me; | 
cannot afford the guinea you ask me to throw 
Once establish yourself and your mode 
of life as what they really are, and your foot is 


‘on solid ground, whether for the gradual step 


onward or for the sudden spring over a preci- 
pice. From these maxims let me deduce an- 
other. Learn to say “‘ No” with decision, ‘‘ Yes” 
with caution. ‘No’ with decision whenever it 
meets a temptation; ‘‘ Yes’’ with caution when- 
ever it implies a promise. A promise, once 
given, is a bond inviolable. A man is already 
of consequence in the world when it is known 
that we can implicitly rely on him. I have fre- 
quently seen in life such a person preferred to 4 
long list of applicants for some important charge ; 
he has been lifted at once into station and for- 
tune, merely because he has this reputation— 
that when a man says he knows a thing, he knows 





Strange, that under such circumstances the 
could make themselyes merry—and yet, though ! 


it; and when he says he will doa thing, he will 
Ido it. 
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LAND SPECULATION IN THE WEST. 

The Evening Journal has a strong article ad- 
verse to the furor now rife of making investments, 
the profits of which are to come from “rise in 
value’ of western lands. It is stated that a 
certain bank in a certain Dairy County in the 
centre of this State, which had on deposit, chiefly 
or wholly from farmers, in the spring of 1856, 
the sum of $455,000, found itself week before 
last with a deposit account of only some $25,000, 
while the farmers were borrowing money for their 
spring operations. A portion had gone west for 
actual investment in lands to be held for a rise, 
and the remainder to be loaned on real estate 
security at interest of from two to four or five 
per cent. a month. Dealers in New York com-| 
plain that they cannot make collections, as cus- 
tomers find it ‘‘ pays better’’ to let their debts 
run and invest in lands, or at usurious rates. “ In 
the meanwhile so far East as is now the Bureau 
valley in the grazing State of Illinois, butter bears 
the price of fifty cents a pound, and is certified, 
and truly too, to be of Vermont manufacture. A 
bushel of white beans is there also eagerly taken 
at the asked price of two dollars—not for con- 
sumption, but for speculation at Rock Island, | 
where they are ‘ brisk’ at three dollars.” 

It is an open question how long the East can 
bear the process of absorption, both of money and 
population, now going on so rapidly—how long 
before more of an equilibrium will be brought 
about between prices and values at the West— 
how long, in fine, before the “ crisis’”’ comes that 
“eroakers’’ have dreaded so many years. Specu- 
lation is but a lottery, in which, at the end, there 
are found to be blanks as well as prizes, and 
“real estate’ sometimes proves very unsubstan- | 
tial, when owners want to “ realize.’’ Those who 
are tempted to “try it,’’ should remember that 
all the lessons of the past are not confined to the 
history of the present era of constantly apprecia- | 
ting prices, and increasing emigration. — Country 
(rentleman. 
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THE BORDER LAND. 
A dying Christian was heard to say that he had lived long in the 
Border Land. 
With an air resigned and saintly, 
He the cross of suffering bore ; 
And we knew the time was hasting 
When he’d speak with us no more. 


Many wondered at the brightness 
Which illumed his aged face ; 

At the heavenly look transcendent, 
Which they could not fail to trace, 


Even though his cheek was furrowed 
With the tokens of sad tears, 

And the trace of some affliction, 
Which was his in bygone years. 


Oft the low and solemn cadence 
Of his voice in holy prayer, 

Rose with such an earnest meaning 
Through the quiet evening air, 


That our hearts nigh ceased their beating, 
And our wand’ring thoughts were still, 
As we felt an unseen Presence 
All our secret souls to fill. 


Day by day he seemed more heavenly, 
As he sweetly used to say, 
**T am waiting—only waiting 
For the dawn of perfect day. 
“Finished is Life’s toilsome journey 
Filed is every earthly dream ; 4 
In the Border land I’m waiting, 
Ere I pass death’s fearful stream. 
“Very long hath been my sojourn 
In this pleasant Border land, 
Where I’ve tasted fruits immortal, 
Offered by an unseen hand. 


“Where deep spiritual music 
Hath beguiled me from my fears ;— 
Anthems telling of glad pardon-- 
Banished sighs and dried-up tears. 


“ Many have been bere before me, 
Waiting at their Lord’s command ; 
Resting for a little season 
In this blessed Border land. 


“Often through the mists and shadows 
Which obscure the perfect day, 

They have had transporting glimpses 
Of the region far away. 


“One with steadfast gaze looked upward, 
In a martyr’s dying pain, 

And beheld the heavens opened, 
And that all his loss was gain. 


“Saw the Father and his angels, 
And the blessed Saviour there ; 

Saw the glory of those mansions 
Jesus left us to prepare. 


“ Friends, farewell, my Saviour calleth— 
And his voice I’m glad to hear; 

He'll uphold me through Death’s waters— 
At their gloom I need not fear. 

“‘ Now the silver cord is loos’ning, 
To be fastened in the skies ; 

And the golden bow! is breaking— 
Bat in heaven my treasure lies. 

“ Think of me, yet not in sorrow, 
But as having reached that shore, 

Where ye soon shall join me, dear ones, 
To be parted never more.” 

Then we shed our tears in silence, 
For our lips might not complain, 

Tbat our Father thus bereft us 
For his everlasting gain. 

Flushing, L. I., 5th mo, 15, 1857. 


For Friends’ Review. 
A BREATHING. 


Oh! as the moon gives forth a light, 
Too pure to be her own, 

So, Father! let my heart reflect 
The Love-beams from Thy throne! 

And as the rain-drop in the stream, 
That ever seeks the sea, 

So, Father! join my soul with theirs 
Who lose themselves in Thee! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
ForeiaN INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 20th ult. 
Great Britain.—Lord Palmerston has introduced 
into Parliamenta bill to amend the oath taken by mem- 
bers, by omitting the words “on the true faith of a 
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Christian ;’ a change that would permit Jews to be- 
come members on the same footing as Christians. 

Lord Elgin, the British Plenipotentiary to China, 
has proceeded to Suez, at which port a steamer was 
ready to convey him to Singapore, where he is to await 
the arrival of the French Commissioner. 

France.—The trial of the men accused of belonging 
to a secret society for the overthrow of the French 
government, disclosed facts which indicate that such 
a piracy existed, but was not matured. The 
principal leader was sentenced to fifteen months im- 
prisonment, and a fine of 1000 francs. 

Spary.—The Mexican Envoy has had interviews with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the French and 
English governments are encouraging an amicable 
settlement, the basis of which is agreed upon. The 
fleet destined for Vera Cruz has not yet left Cadiz. 

Russia.—The Russians are said to be founding a 
great naval establishment on the Amoor river, in Tar- 
tary, which they call Port Imperial. It is to comprise 
factories, dry dos 
the requisites for sheltering a large fleet. 
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The number of passports to foreign countries ap- | 


plied for and issued in Russia, has greatly increased 
since the introduction of greater facilities. The num- 
ber of passports issued by the end of the 4th month, 
which fi 
reached 7,4 


rmer 
50. 
PonrtuGaL.—The disease of the grape vine, which 
for some years past has nearly destroyed the fruit, but 
which it was hoped had disappeared, has re-appeared 
near St. Ube 
the cultivators. 
Nica —( the Ist ult. Walker surrendered, 
evacuated Rivas, and was allowed to retire, with his 
officers, of the U. 8. sloop-of-war St. Mary’s, 
the commander of which had acted mediator in 
negoci the surrender. 
quently conveyed the party to Panama, 
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remnant of the army were also sent under charge of 


U.S. officers. About 80 sick and wounded, whose 
described as deplorable, 
hospital at Rivas, and were treated with great human- 
ity by the commander of the allies. 
munitions of war, and his war schooner Granada, were 
given up to the commander of the St. Mary’s, and 
transferred by him to the allied general 
since arri\ at New Orleans, where he was received 
with public trations of enthusiasm by a con- 
siderable number of persons. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The number of whaling vessels 
touching at these Islands has decreased from two hun- 
dred and seventy-five in 1851, to one hundred and 
eighty in 1856, and a further diminution is anticipated 
the present year. 
which formerly visited the northern seas, being now 
employed in the sperm-whale fishery elsewhere. 
visits of 
ance of the trade of the Hawaiian ports, and their 


withdrawal is leading the people of the Islands to 


condition is 


de mon 


engage in the whaling business on their own ac- | 


count, different Honolulu companies, owning fourteen 
vessels, having already entered upon it. 

Domestic. — Accounts from California are to the 5th 
inst. The trial of the State Controller, impeached for 
official misconduct, had resulted in his acquittal. 

Jonventions were about to be held at Sacramento and 
Mokelumne Hill, to consider and recommend the best 
route for the State Wagon Road over the Sierra Ne- 
vada to Carson Valley. There had been a deficiency 
of rain, particularly in the southern part of the State, 
and some apprehensions were felt as to the prospects 
of the crops for the coming summer. 

Difficulties have arisen between some of the people 
of Washington Territory and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, respecting a group of islands near the south- 
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eastern end of Vancouver's Island. These islands are 
included in one of the counties of Washington Terri- 
tory, and taxes are assessed upon them; but the Hud- 
| son’s"Bay Company having refused to pay the taxes, 
some sheep belonging to them were seized 
|for the amount. An Inspector being subsequently 
appointed by the U. 8S. Collector of Customs, to re side 
on the islands, was warned by the Company that he 
was not safe from the Indians, and advised to leave 
his post, which he did. Some of the people suspect 
|} that this is a mere trick to keep American settlers 
| from the islands, that the Company may 
sion. 

| Governor Walker, of Kansas, arrived a 
on the 27th ult., and read his inaugura 
which he declares that the Territorial la 
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take posses- 
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address, 
shall 
| enforced, and pledges himself to endeavor to have the 
| Constitution submitted to the people for ratification 
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Acting Governor Stanton issued his proclamation or 
the 20th ult., for the election of delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, to be held the thirdweek in th 
present month. The census returns from 17 counties 
give a total of 9,251 voters, and upon this enumera- 
tion the apportionment of delegates is base buta 
correspondent of the St. Louis 1% rat states that it 
disfranchises one-half of Kansas, only twenty of the 
at, 
representa- 


forty counties being represented, and tl 
counties, 


In some 
where no census was taken, the 
tion is allowed on the list of voter the 
books for other counties. The Free Sta 
is to re-assemble on the 9th inst. at Topeka. ir 
cular issued by ©. and other 
prominent Free State men, urging the members to be 
present at that time, in order “to complete the State 
organization, preparatory to admission into the | 
as a free and sovereign State. 

An amendment to the Constitution of North Caro- 
lina, making suffrage in that State free, is to be sub- 
mitted to a popular vote for ratification, in the eighth 
month next. 

One hundred and five slaves emanciy 
last will of J. J. McKay, formerly men 
from North Carolina, recertly arrived a 
tined for Liberia. The will, providing 
cipation of all the slaves inherited fr 
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was executed about twenty-five years since, and the 
question of law was raised whether 
struction of the will confined its operation t 
slaves soinherited, who werelivingatthattime, and w 
are now old and decrepid, or included their childr 
since born. The Supreme Court of the State decide: 

| favor of the latter construction, as no subse quent act 
or writing showed a different intention on the part of 
| the testator, and decreed the freedom of the slaves 

| It is stated that Dred Scott, his wife and two daugh- 
ll been emancipated by their master. 
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A collision, originating in a fug ve 
has taken place in Ohio between the State and Fede 
| Officers. A deputy U.S. Marshal, aided by a 
| arrested four persons in Champaign Co. ona charge o! 
harboring fugitive slaves. A habeas corpus was taken 
| out fortheir release, but was evaded by carrying them 
into Green Co. Another writ was procured in that 
county, which the Marshal and his men resisted b) 
| force, but they were finally overpowered by the Sheriff, 
| assisted by a large crowd of citizens, and taken before 
| a justice, when the Marsbal and one of bis assistants 
| gave bail in $2,500 each, and the remainder of the 
party, refusing to give bail, were committed to prison 
There were exported from Key West last year about 
$100,000 worth of sponges, and the exports of this 
year will probably reach $300,000, or about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds of sponges. About 
forty boats and two hundred men are engaged in the 
business, who catch the sponge in the shallow water? 
of South Florida, 
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